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are common, as also is the Crested Flycatcher, and the 
Kingbird is abundant. The warblers common to our line 
are in full force during the migrations, but the Maryland 
Yellow-throat and the Prairie Warbler are the only summer 
residents which we have met, except the Black and White 
Warbler. The Carolina Chickadee is common, as also is 
the Tufted Titmouse, both of which are resident through- 
out the year. The Song and Vesper Sparrows are com- 
mon, the former throughout the year and the latter from 
late in March till October, while the Field and Grasshopper 
Sparrows spend the summer in great numbers. 



KIRTLAND'S WARBLER {Dendroica kirtlandi) AGAIN 

IN OHIO. 

BY LYNDS JONES. 

Just at the close of a canoeing trip of a week down the 
Muskingum and Ohio rivers from Zanesville to Ironton, 
Rev. W. L. Dawson and the writer chanced upon two real 
live specimens of this rarest of the warblers, one of them in 
song. The place is opposite Ashland, Ky., about half a 
mile back from the Ohio River, along one of the roads lead- 
ing up a rather narrow run, then dry. The time was about 
10 o'clock A.M., August 28. The first bird seen was under 
close scrutiny of two 8 -power Bausch & Lomb Stereo-Bi- 
noculars for fully twenty minutes, in low willow and locust 
trees bordering the road. The precipitous hillsides afforded 
an opportunity for close study of the bird from above, be- 
sides the closer views from the road below. The second 
bird was discovered by the first near the ground, when the 
two proceeded to play tag in true bird fashion. Both birds 
came within thirty feet of us while feeding, and afforded the 
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best of opportunity to study their markings. We noted 
that the back lacked the definite black stripes of the spring 
specimens, and was somewhat overlaid by brownish. The 
tail spots and underparts corresponded with the spring plu- 
mage. 

The song was the usual autumn caricature of the spring 
song, with rather a strong tendency to the squeakiness ot 
the Prairie Warbler combined with the song of the Myrtle 
Warbler. The birds looked large for warblers and were de- 
liberate in movement, making the squeaky song seem out 
of proportion. 

If I mistake not, this is the first fall record for Ohio, and, 
indeed, for the interior of the country. 



